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his successors; and it is noteworthy that some of the most strenuous 
efforts to overthrow the proprieties were made after 1700. As far as 
colonial history is concerned there is a wide reach not only in time but 
in ideas also between the reigns of James I. and James II., and any at- 
tempt to find a common policy connecting the two periods will be vain. 

In conclusion a few additional points may be noted. The Mariana 
grant of 1622 can hardly be said to contain express powers of govern- 
ment, as the powers are undefined in that instrument (I. 126). Newark 
was settled by people not only from Branford but from other Con- 
necticut coast towns as well (I. 435). Quakers did not appear in Con- 
necticut in 1656 (I. 314). Berkeley did not sell his share of New 
Jersey to Fenwick for Byllynge but to Byllynge directly (II. 170). It 
seems unfair to Calvert to link his name with that of the Duke of York 
as one who might have issued a body of concessions had he so desired 
(II. 60), since Calvert lived before such practices had become familiar, 
while the Duke of York opposed such concessions on principle. It 
seems equally unfair to charge Penn with imitating the Jersey and 
Carolina patentees in issuing his various schemes of government (II. 
211), for he was himself a student of government and quite capable of 
acting independently. Professor Osgood has adopted the spelling 
"D'Aunay" for the more usual " D'Aulnay " (I. 410-414). The form 
is not wrong, as both spellings were used ; and I have seen " Daunay " 
and " Daulnay " on the same page of a printed royal proclamation. But 
in one sense both are wrong, for the governor of Acadia always signed 
his own name " Aulnay ". " Quarry " is wrong for " Quary " (II. 221) ; 
and the governor of Salem and afterward of Massachusetts Bay always 
wrote his own name " Endecott " not " Endicott ". On a few occasions 
Professor Osgood, though commonly writing " Barbadoes ", lapses into 
the incorrect form "the Barbadoes" (II. 212, 218). A few typo- 
graphical errors may be pointed out. On I. 54, line 5 from the bottom, 
"and" should be inserted after the comma; on I. 180, line 3 from the 
bottom, " the absence of " should be inserted before " positive laws ", 
if we are to accept the statement on the next page, line 2 from the 
bottom; on II. 64, line 23, " proprieter " should be "proprietor"; and on 
II. 208 the superior figure in line 4 should be omitted. In a style re- 
markably clear, forcible, and accurate the reader will regret the pres- 
ence of so many cleft infinitives. Charles M. Andrews. 

The Suffrage Franchise in the Thirteen English Colonies in America. 
By Albert Edward McKinley, Sometime Honorary Fellow in 
American History in the University of Pennsylvania. [Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania. Series in History, No. 
2.] (Philadelphia: The University; Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1905. Pp. v, 518.) 
Students of the history and working of representative institutions 

— parliamentary and municipal — all over the Anglo-Saxon world will 
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long be under a great indebtedness to Mr. McKinley for the care and 
thoroughness with which he has worked out the history of the suffrage 
in the thirteen English colonies in America. Mr. McKinley's book must 
of necessity become the standard authority on this subject. It must 
take this place because it is difficult to see how the subject can ever be 
treated more systematically, more exhaustively, or with more scholarly 
care than by Mr. McKinley. Realizing the usefulness of his present 
volume, it is to be hoped that the author may be disposed to push his 
studies still further, and to write a companion volume in which the 
organization of the colonial legislatures shall be worked out with 
similar care. 

The plan of Mr. McKinley's book is as commendable as his care in 
working out the plan. He begins with a sketch of the parliamentary 
suffrage as it existed in England in the period when the American 
colonies were being settled and developed. This was of course the 
nondescript suffrage on which the unreformed House of Commons 
was elected; and of this suffrage, with its varying qualifications between 
county and borough and between borough and borough, Mr. McKinley 
gives a full, accurate, and adequate presentation — certainly sufficiently 
full to enable a student of his history to appreciate and measure the 
departures which were made from the English model in the different 
American colonies. Then taking each of the thirteen colonies in turn — 
and making a self-contained history of each — he traces the franchises 
on which the first legislature in each colony was elected, and follows 
in much detail all the changes made in the suffrage of the colony until 
the Revolution. These changes are carefully followed in each colony, 
usually with a statement of the reasons which led to the change ; and at 
the end of each of these exhaustive treatments of the several colonies 
there are summaries of the changes made in the colonial period. The 
general result is that for each colony Mr. McKinley furnishes a state- 
ment of the suffrage conditions — parliamentary and municipal, church 
and military — at the end of the colonial period. The concluding chapter 
is devoted to a study of the nature and extent of the English influence 
upon the franchises in the colonies, and to an estimate of the size of the 
voting populations in the several colonies previous to the Revolution. 

English influence was, of course, always paramount; because the 
English representative system was the only one of which the colonists 
had any personal knowledge; and moreover in some of the colonies — 
notably in South Carolina — the absentee proprietary interests exerted 
their influence to keep the representative system as near as possible to 
the system then in vogue in England. 

In reading the final chapter, which is an admirable illustration of the 
care and method with which Mr. McKinley has done his work, as also 
in following in detail the changes in the franchise in each of the 
colonies, one is impressed with the comparative fewness of the innova- 
tions which were made in the parliamentary franchise as it then ex- 
isted in England. Most of the departures were due to the fact that 
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in the main the English franchise had come to be based on the needs 
of urban communities, while in most of the colonies rural voters were 
in the majority, and the English model had to be adapted to the needs 
of small and scattered communities. In many of the colonies Roman 
Catholics were excluded from the franchise by direct enactment. This 
was the case in Scotland until 1829; but it was never the case in 
England, where Roman Catholics were excluded from voting not by 
an act of Parliament specifically denying them the franchise, but through 
their inability to take the oath against transubstantiation. 

England never had such enactments as those of Massachusetts and 
New Haven which made voting depend on church membership. Non- 
conformists in England were excluded from municipal corporations, 
because members of a municipal corporation and all municipal officers 
were compelled to take the sacrament according to the rites of the 
established church. In the boroughs in which the municipal corpora- 
tions alone exercised the parliamentary franchise nonconformists had 
no votes at parliamentary elections; but in the household suffrage and 
burgage boroughs and in some freeman boroughs, and universally in the 
counties, duly qualified nonconformists were always able to exercise the 
franchise. 

Contrary also to an impression which still prevails with some 
English authorities on English parliamentary history, nonconformists, 
Quakers only excepted, were never excluded from the House of Com- 
mons; and Quakers were excluded because they refused to take any of 
the oaths which in the eighteenth century were administered to all 
members of the House of Commons. Nor in England was a parlia- 
mentary vote made dependent, as in the New England colonies, on good 
behavior; for in some of the larger freemen boroughs it was long the 
custom of deputies of the returning officer to go to the jails and there 
take the votes of freemen; while in other boroughs — notably at Car- 
lisle — it was usual for the electioneering managers of the dominant party 
in parliamentary and municipal politics to arrange with the sheriffs 
that freemen in jail should be paroled to vote. 

Only one variation in the American colonies from the English model 
has since been adopted in England. Voting by ballot and even by proxy 
was early established in several of the colonies; but voting by ballot 
was not unknown in England in the eighteenth century. Registrars 
of land-transfers in Yorkshire and in several other counties were 
chosen by ballot, in accordance with acts of Parliament by which these 
offices were created ; but the hostility to the ballot, which Mr. McKinley 
shows existed among the proprietors of South Carolina until the middle 
years of the eighteenth century, continued in England until 1872. Even 
as late as 1872 the hostility was so pronounced that it took the late W. 
E. Forster, then vice-president of the council in Mr. Gladstone's 1868- 
1874 cabinet, twenty-seven nights to carry his second bill through the 
House of Commons. His first bill, that of 1871, was thrown out by the 
House of Lords. 
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Only in Virginia was a college ever directly represented in any 
American legislature; and it would seem that Virginia was the only 
British colony — past or present — that ever followed the English pre- 
cedent in this particular. Even in Virginia the English precedent was 
not followed in its entirety; for at Oxford and Cambridge all masters 
of arts were entitled to vote for members of the House of Commons, 
while the election at William and Mary College was confined to the 
faculty. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. McKinley's volume will quickly find its 
way into British and colonial libraries of reference, and that the ex- 
cellent work that he has put into it and its obvious and permanent 
usefulness will serve to stimulate similar undertakings for the Canadian, 
Australasian, and South African colonies of Great Britain. Nearly as 
much historical interest attaches to the development of the suffrage in 
these modern colonies as to its development in the thirteen American 
colonies. The need for histories of the suffrage in the existing British 
colonies with responsible government and representative institutions is 
as obvious as it was for the American colonies ; and when this need has 
been adequately and satisfactorily met, historical students will have at 
command histories of the suffrage in Great Britain and in all the 
Anglo-Saxon countries in which the House of Commons at Westminster 
has been taken as a model in establishing parliamentary government^in 
carrying into practice the dictum of Edward I. that " that which touches 
all shall be discussed by all ". In none of the existing British colonies 
does the history of the suffrage go so far back as in the American 
colonies. Except in Canada, in most of the British colonies of 
to-day the suffrage dates no farther back than the early years of the 
nineteenth century ; yet in all these colonies — Canada included — the vary- 
ing conditions under which the suffrage has been exercised and the 
developments it has undergone in consequence largely of conditions 
inherent in a newly-settled country are much the same as attended the 
establishment of the parliamentary franchise in the American colonies. 
There is an admirable index to Mr. McKinley's book. It covers thirty 
pages ; and the only lack is a bibliography. Edward Porritt. 

Justice in Colonial Virginia. By Oliver Perry Chitwood. [Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series XXIIL, Nos. 7-8.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1905. Pp. 124.) 

As an incorruptible administration of justice is the highest and most 
perfect guaranty of morality and enlightenment, it follows that in the 
evolution of the judiciary branch of government in any nation civiliza- 
tion manifests its finest and most interesting phases. Hence Dr. Chit- 
wood in this monograph upon the origin, history, and growth of the 
Virginia colonial judiciary has presented us with a work which attracts 
attention because of the subject-matter. As the field of investigation is 



